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SOME NOTES ON CHAUCER'S PROLOGUE. 1 

I BEG to submit the following notes on Chaucer's Prologue 
to the Canterbury Tales, and wish to state at the begin- 
ning that these notes are only selections from a great number 
of ' Chauceriana,' consisting of new parallels, textual emenda- 
tions, and explanatory matter, collected in the course of my 
work at the Chaucer Lexicon. 

The new parallels were yielded mainly by a verbal con- 
cordance to Gower's Confessio Amantis, and by a word-index 
to Wycliffe's Minor Writings. The explanatory matter was 
derived from a study of the historical, political, and legal 
documents of Chaucer's time, from the writings of some of 
his contemporaries, and from the encyclopaedic works at 
Chaucer's disposal. It is especially the great Encyclopedia 
of Vincent de Beauvais, the Speculum Doctrinale, Historiale, et 
Naturale, which has not yet been used in as systematic and 
complete a way as it deserves, although the industry of the 
latest editor of Chaucer's works has derived from it many 
a valuable elucidation of Chaucer's text. 

v. I. Whan that Aprille with his shoures soote 

The droghte of March \ hath perced to the roote 
And bathed euery veyne \ in swich licour 
Of which vertu \ engendred is the flour 

v. 5. Whan Zephirus eek \ with his sweie breeth 
Inspired hath \ in euery holt and heeth 
The tendre croppes . . . 

V. 9. And smale foweles | maken melody e 

That slepen al the nyght | with open ye 
So priketh hem nature in hir corages, etc. 

1 Verses 1, 9-10, 60, 91, 177, 212, 248. 
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It is interesting and instructive to compare Chaucer's 
highly artistic description of the awakening of nature in 
April with the plain style of the popular poet, who sings in 
the Harl. Ms. 2253 (ed. Boeddeker, p. 174) : 

a) When f>e nyhtegale singes, J>e wodes waxen grene 
Lef & gras & blosme springes, in aueryl y wene. 

or b) Bituene mersh & aueril 

when spray biginnej) to springe 
fe lutel foul ha)> hire wyl 
on hyre lud to synge. 

— lb. 147. 

Or the poet of Alisaundre (ed. Weber, p. 108) : 

a) In tyme of May the nyghtyngale 
In wode makith miry gale ; 

So doth the foules grete and smale, 
Some on hulle, som on dale. 

b) Averel geveth mury shoures 

The foulis syngith than spryngith the flouris. 

— lb. 287. 

Does Chaucer not show himself by this contrast as the 
great pupil of the Renaissance ? 

This becomes more evident still if we compare his ' Intro- 
ductory verses ' with the passages Skeat quotes from Vincent 
de Beauvais and Guido dalle Colonne. I wish to add another 
passage from Guido's Historia Troiana (ed. Strassburg, i486, 
cap. 56) and one from Bartholomseus (Glanvilla), De Proprie- 
tatibus Rerum (ed. Strassburg, 1 505) : 

a) De horeste vindicante mortem patris in morte matris et 
recuperatione regni sui. 

[Fol. 8o a ] Tempus enim erat quo iam sol tauri signum intrau- 
erat. tunc cum prata virerent & vernarent. Mores in arboribus 
redolentes ruberent. rose in viridibus rubis earum & in dulcibus 
cantibus philomene dulci modulamine citharisarent Tunc cum esset 
mensis ille maius qui horum ductor est omnium & blandus alumnus 
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ipsorum tunc Horestes cum rege forense . . . mecenas accele- 
rant. 1 

b) The passage from Bartholomseus, De Propr. Rerum, Lib. 
IX, c. 4: 

Ver est principium anni cuius initium est quando sol in prima 
parte arietis consistit & contra septentrionem per rectam lineam 
ascendere incipit. . . . Durat autem tempus veris vsque in finem 
geminorum quantum .s. sol discurrit per tria signa. quorum vnum 
quidque habet suum mensem ad tempus vernale pertinentem. Pri- 
mus mensis est arietis incipiens a .xviij. die martii vsque in .xvij. 
diem aprilis. Secundus est tauri incipiens a .xvij. die aprilis vsque ad 
.xviij. diem maij. Tertius est geminorum incipiens a .xviij. die maij 
vsque ad .xvij. diem iu[n]j. Est autem vernum tempus inter frigidum 
et calidum maxime temperatum. inter hyemem et estatem medium : 
qualitatum vtriusque participatiuum. quum sanguis tunc incipit mul- 
tiplicari in corpore animali : & humores qui in hyemali frigore 
constricti fuerant & compacti : calore vernali moueri incipiunt & dis- 
solui. Ver autem in suis qualitatibus temperatum : sanissimum tempus 
est : & minime mortiferum ac infirmum vt dicit Const. & Gal. . . . 
Vernum insuper tempus terrain diu clausam & pro frigore constrictam 
aperit : et radices & herbas in terra latentes producit. floribus & 
herbis terrain renouat. Aues ad garritum & amorem sollicitat & 
inducit & miro decore omnem terre superficiem indue" [induit?] 
& venustat ; Vnde ver dicitur a virore vel a vigore. quod tunc herbe 
& arbusta virescere incipiunt & frondere. Tempus veris est tempus 
agriculture & laboris tempus leticie & amoris. Vernali enim tempore 
omnia videntur letari. Nam terra viret 2 : silua frondet, prate florent : 
celum splendet : mare quiescit : volucres vociferant & nidificant. & 
omnia que in hyeme videbantur mortua & arida (alias marcida) 

1 This passage is original with Guido, nothing corresponds to it in Benoit, ed. 
Joly, p. 521 ff.; but the English translator retains it, Gest. Hystoriale,v. 12969 : 

Hit was the moneth of May when mirthes begyn; 
The Sun turnyt into tauro, taried here vnder; 
Medos & mountains mynget with fioures 
Greues wex grene, & the ground swete 
Nightgalis with notes ncwit here songe 
And shene briddes in shawes shriked full lowde. 

2 Cf. Isidorus, Or. V, 35 : Ver autem dictum, quod viret. Tunc enim post hie- 
mem vestitur tellus herbis, et in (lorem cuncta rumpuntur. How dry and matter- 
of-fact ! 
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vernali tempore renouantur. Vnde serenitas aeris vernalis vocatur a 
Marciano risus [cf. Martiani De Nuptiis I, § 17, 67] iouis . . . 

Gower's attempts to describe Spring fall short of Chaucer, 
and I quote only two specimens by way of contrast. 

a) But whan the winter goth away 
And that nature the goddesse 
Woll of her owne fre largesse 
With herbes and with floures both 
The feldes and the medewes cloth, 
And eke the wodes and the greves 
Ben heled all with grene leves 
So that a brid her hide may, 
Betwene March, Aprille and May 
She that the winter held her clos 
For pure shame and nought aros, 
Whan that she sigh the bowes thicke 
And that there is no bare sticke 
But all is hid with leves grene, 
To wode cometh this Philomene 
And maketh her first yeres flight, 
Where as she singeth day and night. 

— Conf. Am. 2, 327. 

b) The weder was merie and fair inough 
Echone with other pleid and lough 
And fellen into tales newe 
How that the fresshe floures grewe 
And how the grene leves spronge 
And how that love amonge the yonge 
Began the hertes thanne awake, 
And every brid hath chose his make. 
And thus the maies day to thende 

Theylede ... „ x A 

— Conf. Am. 1, 112. 

And how lame and impotent is the imitation of Lydgate 
(Minor Poems, 244 ; cf. 243, etc.) : 

First Zephirus with his blastys soote 
Enspireth Ver with newe buddys greene 
The bawme ascendith out of every roote 
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Causyng with flourys ageyne the sonne sheene 
May among moneths sitte lyk a queene 
Hir sustir April wattryng hir gardynes 
With holsom shoures shad in the tendyr vynes. 

Prol. v. 9, 10. I have no doubt Chaucer refers to the 
nightingale, and follows the old tradition, according to which 
the nightingale, in early spring, sings for a fortnight, day and 
night, without stopping. The tradition is referred to in Aris- 
totle's Histor. Animal. Lib. IX, c. 49. It is treated in Plinius, 
Hist. Nat. Lib. X, c. 43 ; Isidorus, Etym. XII, c. 37 ; Vincen- 
tius Bellovacensis, Spec. Nat. Lib. XVII, c. 102, and in many 
other works of mediaeval natural history. 

I quote from 

a) Plinius, Hist. Nat. X, 43 (ed. Franzius, 4, 86) : 

Lusciniis diebus ac noctibus continuis .xv. garrulus sine intermissu 
cantus est : densante se frondium genuine . . . digna miratu aue. 

b) Isidorus (ed. Strassburg, 1473, fol. 92") : 

Luscinia auis inde nomen sumpsit quod cantu suo significare solet 
diei surgentis exortum quasi lucinia, etc. 

c) Vine. Bellov. Spec. Nat. Lib. XVII, 102 : 

Actor: Luscinia ipsa est filoraena vt in papia legitur. Isidorus. 
Luscinia dicitur quasi lucinia : quod cantu suo solet signare diei sur- 
gentis exortum : eadem et acredula a cicerone vocatur. Ambrosius. 
Luscinia peruigil custos cum oua quodam sinu corporis et gremio 
fouet insomnem longe noctis laborem cantilene suavitate solatur . . . 

In mediaeval bestiaries I find only the lion mentioned as 
not closing the lids of his eyes. 

Cf. Matzner's Sprachproben, 1, 1, 58, from the Latin PJiysi- 
ologus (15) : 

Et quotiens dormit, sua numquam lumina claudit ; 

which the English Bestiary {Old Engl. Misc. 2) translates : 

\t pridde lage haueS fe leun 
<5anne he lieS to slepen 
Sal he neure luken 
f>e lides of hise egen 
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Cf. Isidorus, Etym. Lib. XII : 

Cum dormierit vigilant oculi ; 
and Aldhelm's Riddle (ed. Giles, 255) : 

Dormio nam patulis non claudens lumina gemmis. 

Gower alludes to the nightingale's ' open eye ' twice : 

a) The slepy nightes I despise 
And ever amiddes of my tale 
I thenke upon the nightingale 
Which slepeth nought by wey of kinde 
For love, in bokes as I finde. 

— Conf. Am. 2, 98. 
(Cf. The Young Squire of Chaucer.) 

b) To wode cometh this Philomene 

And maketh her first yeres flight 

Where as she singeth day and night. 

— lb. 2, 327. 

A remarkable parallel to Chaucer's words, 1 

' So priketh hem nature in hir corages,' 

is found in Gower's Confessio Amantis, Lib. VII (3, 119), 
where he speaks in his dry catalogue manner of the months 
of the year, and comes to April and May and their zodiacal 
signs : 

His [Taurus] month assigned eke also 

Is Averil, which of his shoures 

Ministreth way unto the floures. 

The thridde signe is Gemini 

His propre monthe wel I wote 
Assigned is the lusty May 
Whan every brid upon his lay 
Amonge the grene leves singeth 
And love of his pointure stingeth 
After the lawes of nature 
The youthe of every creature. 

1 Cf. Pari, of Foules, 386 ff. : as I prik yon with plesauncc. 
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Prol. v. 60. At many a noble Armee \ hadde he be. 

— Ellesmere Ms. 
The Mss. read here : 

Armee : Ellesmere Ms. 
armee : Hengwrt Ms. 
aryue : Cambridge Ms. 
arme : Corpus Ms. 
armeye : Petworth Ms. 
Arme : Lansdovvne Ms. 
ariue : Harl. Ms. 

Skeat follows the reading of the Harleian and Cambridge 
Mss., and remarks in his note : 

' aryve,' arrival or disembarkation of troops, as in the Harleian 
and Cambridge Mss. Many Mss. have armee, which gives no good 
sense, and probably arose from misreading the spelling ariue as 
arme. Perhaps the following use of rive for ' shore ' may serve to 
illustrate this passage : 

The wind was good, they saileth blive, 
Till he took lond upon the rive 
Of Tire. 

— Gower, Con/. Am. 3, 292. 

Against this statement I should say : 

1) That the Harleian Ms. and the Cambridge Ms. have 
not: aryve, but aryue and ariue. 

2) That it is not 'many' Mss. that have 'arme,' etc., but 
all the Mss. with exception of the two just mentioned ; viz., 
five good Mss. against two. 

3) That the quotation from Gower is out of place ; for 
' arrivage,' ' arrivayle,' even Matzner would have given better 
parallel quotations. 

4) That ' arrive ■<?' as 'landing, disembarkation,' gives scarcely 
any sense ; it would not have been a great heroic deed to have 
been present at the landing of a ship ! And what is a ' noble' 
landing ? 

5) That ' arrivee ' does not occur, as far as the dictionaries 
and glossaries (which I consulted) show, in French authors, 
or English authors before the sixteenth century. 
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6) That 'armee' gives a perfectly good sense, and was in 
common use in French at Chaucer's time. Froissart alone 
yields, in Kervyn de Lettenhove's Glossaire, five examples 
for 'armee' as '■expedition militaire,' viz.: 

4, 101 : II estoit chils qui plus loiaument se acquittoit en ses 
armies et chivaucies. 

4, 154 : Comme chies et souverains de ceste armee et chevaucie. 

5, 315 : Enfourmes de l'armee au roy d'Engleterre (and besides 
8, 104; 15, 25). 

7) 'Armee,' or 'army,' in the sense of 'an armed expedi- 
tion by sea or land ' is found in English still in the sixteenth 
century; cf. New Eng. Diet. s.v. 

I think for these reasons the old reading of Tyrwhitt (fol- 
lowed, as I see, by Hertzberg and During in their transla- 
tions) ought to be reintroduced into our texts. 

Prol. v. 91. Syngynge he was \ or floytynge all the day. 

— Ellesmere Ms. 
floytynge : Hengwrt. 
floutynge : Cambridge, 
floytynge : Corpus, 
floytenge : Petworth. 
flowteinge : Lansdowne. 
flowtynge : Harleian. 

All commentators explain this as 'playing on the flute.' 
Now the lively young squire has no flute on his picture in 
the Ellesmere Ms. He gallops so jolly that a flute would 
endanger his teeth, and I do not believe Chaucer intended 
him to do anything but what he calls also 'piping,' 'whistling,' 
and what in modern German is 'pfeifen,' ' floten,' 'floiten.' 
Indeed, in Low German it is the common word, unfortunately 
not recorded in Grimm. I was at a loss about a quotation 
from an English dialect as to 'flouten,' 'fluten,' etc., for to 
'whistle'; but old Baily, the first edition of whose Diction- 
ary appeared in 1721, comes to the rescue, giving from 
Oxfordshire the quotation I wanted. 
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Cf. English Dialect Words of the 18 th Century, as shown 
in the Universal Etymological Dictionary of Nath. Bailey. 
Edited by W. G. Axan. London, Eng. Dial. Soc, 1883 : 

' Floting [of fluten, L. S.] Whistling, Piping. O.' 

O = Oxfordshire. 

Chaucer and ' Nembrot.' 

Prol. v. 177. There are two passages in which Chaucer 
refers to 'Nembrot'; only one, though, where he really names 
the great hunter : 

I. Former Age 59 [in the happy times of the golden 
age] : 

Yet was not Jupiter the likerous 

That first was fader of delicacye 

Come in this world ; ne Nembrot desirous 

To reynen, had not maad his toures highe . . . 

II. In the Prologue 177, where Chaucer says of the Monk 
that: 

He yaf nat of that text a pulled hen, 

That seith | that hunters beth nat hooly men. 

To us only the account in Genesis x. 8 is familiar, and we 
scarcely remember why Nimrod was such a bad man, the 
connection between him and the Tower of Babel being a very 
loose one in the Bible. We do not regard him as a tyrant, 
as the first man that exalted himself above his brother men 
to rule over them ; we learn this if we follow the whole stream 
of the mediaeval Nimrod legend, the very well and fountain- 
head of which is hidden back in the earliest centuries of the 
Christian era, and may even originate in a Hebrew tradition. 

The Vulgate reads : 

Genesis x. 8 ff. : Porro Chus genuit Nemrod ; ipse coepit esse 
potens in terra, (9) et erat robustus venator coram Domino. Ob 
hoc exivit proverbium : Quasi Nemrod robustus venator coram 
Domino. (10) Fuit autem principium regni eius Babylon, et Arach, 
et Achad, et Chalanne, in terra Sennaar, etc. 
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And Wycliffe translates this : 

Nemoroth began to be my3ti in the erthe, and he was a strong 
hunter bifore the Lord ; of that 3ede out a prouerbe, as Nemoroth, a 
strong hunter bifore the Lord. 

Out of these words grew the legend, according to my view, 
in the following way : 

I. Nimrod was ' mighty ' : 

1) Bodily. He was a giant (cf. Augustine, etc.) ; all giants 
are heathenish and bad. 1 

2) He was a hunter ' before ' the Lord. This ' before ' is 
a wrong translation of the Greek evavtlov ; he was a strong 
hunter 'against the Lord' 'contra Dominum,' not 'ante domi- 
num,' Origen, St. Augustine, etc. ; he was an enemy of God. 

3) He was strong and mighty, and in Genesis follows 
immediately after the Nimrod passage the story of the 
Tower of Babel ; therefore he, Nimrod, built it ; he was a 
proud lord, who would, as a tyrant, have his fellow-men 
work for him. There is no king mentioned in the Bible 
before his time ; therefore he must have been the first ruler, 
king, tyrant. 

4) It was only recently that a quotation from the Pseudo- 
Isidorian Decretals opened a further vista to me, and showed 
to me how the democratic tendency in the Church utilized 
this Nimrod legend. " If the first ruler was such a bad 
man as Nimrod, why then indeed the royal authority can- 
not be 'gratia divina,' but rather 'gratia diabolica' !" This 
is openly pronounced in a passage like the following from 
the Registrum Gregorii VII, Lib. VIII, ep. 21 (Monumenta 
Gregoriana, ed. Jaffe, 1865, p. 457): 

Quis nesciat : reges et duces ab iis habuisse principium qui Deum 
ignorantes, superbia rapinis, perfidia, homicidiis, postremo universis 
pene sceleribus, mundi principe diabolo videlicet agitante, super 
pares, scilicet homines, dominari caeca cupidine et intolerabili prae- 
sumptione affectaverunt. 

1 Cf. Alfred's Bceth. 35, where the ' Nefrod ' story is inserted after the ' gigantes ' 
of the original (III, pr. 12). 
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That Chaucer was fully aware of this construction of the 
— -to us — innocent Bible passage, there is no doubt; his 
almost satirical allusion to the 'text' (venator contra domi- 
num), according to which hunters must be unholy, and his 
distinct mentioning of the happy times before a Nemrod had 
started as a ruler, prove it. 

I subjoin a collection of passages from mediaeval ecclesias- 
tical writers, lawyers, and poets, to show the general views 
on the Nimrod legend before and in the times of Chaucer. 

i. Augustinus, De Civitate Dei, Lib. 16, ch. 3 : 

(De generationibus trium filiorum Noe) : Generationes ergo filio- 
rum Noe deinceps intuendae. . . . Quibus enumeratis reditur \jc. 
in Genesis'] tamquam ad caput et dicitur : Chus autem genuit Neb- 
roth ; hie coepit esse gigans super terrain. Hie erat gigans venator 
contra Dominum Deum. Propter hoc dicunt : Sicut Nebroth gigans 
venator contra Dominum. Et factum est initium regni eius Babylon, 
Orech, Archad, et Chalanne in terra Sennaar. . . . 

2. De Diversitate linguarum principioque Babylonis (16. c. 4). . . . 
Unde colligitur, gigantem ilium Nebroth fuisse illius condito- 
rem, quod superius breviter fuerat intimatum, ubi, cum de illo 
scriptura loqueretur, ait initium regni eius fuisse Babylonem, id est 
quae civitatum ceterarum gereret principatum, ubi esset tamquam 
in metropoli habitaculum regni ; quamvis perfecta non fuerit usque 
in tantum modum, quantum superba cogitabat impietas. Nam nimia 
disponebatur altitudo, quae dicta est usque in coelum, sive unius turris 
eius, quam praecipuam moliebantur inter alias, sive omnium turrium, 
quae per numerum singularem ita significatae sunt, ut dicitur miles et 
intelleguntur milia militum ; ut rana, ut lucusta. . . . Quid autem 
factura fuerat humana et vana praesumtio, cuiuslibet et quantumlibet 
in coelum adversus Deum altitudinem molis extolleret, quando montes 
transcenderet universos, quando spatium nebulosi aeris huius evaderet? 
Quid denique noceret Deo quantacumque vel spiritalis vel corporalis 
elatio? Tutam veramque in coelum viam molitur humilitas, sursum 
levans cor ad Dominum, non contra Dominum, sicut dictus est gigans 
iste venator contra Dominum} Quod non intelligentes nonnulli ara- 
biguo Graeco falsi sunt, ut non interpretarentur contra Dominum, sed 

1 Cf. August, I.ocut. in Ileplateiuhitm, Gen. 10, 9: incertum est utrum possit 
accipi coram Domino. Cf. Origenes in Genesim (Migne 12, 1 10) : ovtoi f/v 
yiyas Kvvrjybs. tvavrlov Kvplov rod deov. '0 KWTyybs ovk €iri dtKaicop kcitcu vvv 
kc.1 rrjpet. jU?'/7roTe oudt dWore. 
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ante Dominum ; ivavrlov quippe et contra et ante significat. Hoc 
enim verbum est in psalmo : Et ploremus ante Dominum qui nos 
fecit ; et hoc verbum est etiam in libro Job, ubi scriptum est : In 
furorem erupisti contra Dominum. Sic ergo intelligendus est gigans 
iste venator contra Dominum. Quid autem hie significatur hoc 
nomine, quod est venator, nisi animalium terrigenarum deceptor op- 
pressor extinctor ? ' Edge bat ergo cum suis populis turrem contra 
Deum, qua est impia significata superbia. . . . Genus vero ipsum 
poenae quale fuit ? Quoniam dominatio imperantis in lingua est, ibi 
est damnata superbia, ut non intellegeretur iubens homini, qui noluit 
intellegere ut oboediret Deo iubenti. 

[This latter addition might be valuable for the history of Philology, 
for the history of a certain contempt of ' languages ' we find among 
mediaeval writers.] 

3. Cf. Interrogationes Sigewulfi, § LVII : 

Hwawolde serest beon cynincg on mancynne? NembroS, se ent, 
se pe fyrmest waes aet "pare 3etimbrunge paere micclan byrig Babi- 
lonian, on pake pe hi woldon pone stypel up to heofonum arairan, on 
paere wurdon pa. gereord on twa and hundseofontig to dselde. 

4. Cf. Petrus Comestor, Historia Scholastka (ed. Paris, 1526, 
fol. I5 b ), cap. 37 : De dispersione filiorum noe et nemroth. 
. . . Generationi Sem insistemus : alias transeuntes : hoc tamen 
addentes quod chus dicitur filius cham et Alius chus nemroth qui 
cepit primus potens esse in terra : & robustus venator hominum 
coram domino primus extinctor & oppressor amore dominandi : 
& cogebat homines ignem adorare adhoc exijt prouerbium ad dicen- 
dum de aliquo qui fortis sit et malus quasi nemroth robustus venator 
coram 2 domino. Hoc ideo diximus quia methodius dicit hunc fuisse 
de filiis hieron filij sem. Quare vero primus ceperit dominari : 
ostendit agens de quodam filio noe, de quo non egit moyses sic 
dicens. Centesimo anno tertie ciliadis natus est noe filius in simili- 
tudinem eius et dixit eum ionithum. Trecentesimo anno 3 dedit noe 
donationes filio suo ionito et dimisit eum in terram ethan. & intrauit 
earn ionithus vsque ad mare orientis : quod dicitur elioschora prima 
solis regio hie accepit a domino donum sapientie : et inuenit astro- 

\ It would be an interesting task for one of Nemrod's disciples to col- 
lect from ecclesiastical writers quotations in favor of his art, passages, and there 
are quite a number of them (cf. Pseudo-Thomas de Regimine), where St. 
Augustine is contradicted. 

2 A marginal note adds : id est contra dominum, I Paralip. I. 

3 Cf. note at the end of this quotation. 
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nomiara. Ad quam veniens nemroth gigas .x. cubitorum eruditus est 
ab eo et accepit ab eo consilium in quibus locis regnare cepisset. 
Ionithus iste futures quosdam eventus previdit & maxime de ortu 
.iiij. regnorum et occasu eorum per successionem. Quam etiam 
plane prophetauit daniel. Et predixit discipulo suo nemroth : quod 
primi regna rem [regnarent ?] de chain de quo belus descendit : post 
de sem medi et perse et greci : post de iaphet romani. A quo 
rediens nemroth accensus amore dominandi sollicitauit genus suum 
de sem : vt imperaret aliis quasi primogenitus sed noluerunt. & ideo 
transmit ad cham qui acquieuit et regnauit inter eos in babylone : et 
exinde dictus est de filiis cham. Sed si vere fait de filiis cham tunc 
nulla est questio quare inter eos regnauerit. Huius exemplo cepit 
regnare iectan vel ietram vel vram super filios iaphet. 

Narrat autem philo iudeus : velvt alij volunt gentilis philosophus 
in libro questionum super genesim : quod ex tribus filijs noe adhuc 
ipso viuente sunt nati .xxiiij. milia virorum : & c extra mulieres & 
paruulos habentes tres super se duces quos prediximus. 

Note. — There is an ' additio ' to the words ' trecentesimo anno,' which shows 
the budding critical spirit against the words of a ' Father ' : 

Objicitur secundum methodium de ionitho : quia non genuerat eum noe ante 
diluuium quia non fuit in area cum non fuerit mortuus ante : quia post instruxit 
nemroth : nunc post diluuium. Forte non est vera" ratio methodij. 

5. From Petrus Comestor the story was copied into a great num- 
ber of poetical versions of Genesis : e.g. the once famous Aurora 
of Petrus de Riga, which Chaucer quotes for the Tubal-story in the 
Boke of the Duchesse. I give the extract from a thirteenth- 
century manuscript in my own possession : 

[n b ] de chus corpore forti 

[i2 a ] Nemrot venator i n babilona regens 

nitit ur ut turris co"surgat ad astra suosq uo 
Colligit • in campo Sennaar ille pares 
Pessimus ille gigas. Satana" 1 notat ista loqu e nte m 
Vt deus efficiar me sup" astra fera m 
Ex isto p ri mu m fuit orta sup"bia tanqua™ 
Turris . que crescens duxit ad astra minas 
Vis ho m i n um turri" 1 locat i" babilone s ed horu™ 
Confunde n s iinguas destruit o m ne deus. 
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6. In the Old English poem of Genesis and Exodus, the account 
of Petrus Comestor was condensed to the following lines (v. 659, ed. 
Morris) : 

Nembrot gat hise feres red 

for Sat he hadde of water dred 

To maken a tur, wel heg & strong . . . 

Nembrot nam wis strengSe 5at lond 

And helde t5e tur o babel in his hond. 

7. And the Cursor Mundi (Cotton Ms.) reads : 

v. 2195. O cus com Nembrot al-sua, 

)>at in his time wroght mikel waa, 
For he was fers, prud, and fell ; 
Of him sumthing her es to tell, 
jns nembrot wit his mikel pride 
Wend to wyrk wondres wide, 
Ful far aboute men bere his nam, 
Mikel he cuth o sin a scham ; 
O babilon king stijf in stur 
And fer-wit was he gret werrur 
Reuer and manqueller gret 
Mikel he liued wit il biyett 
far was na folk he wond bi 
Moght fam were wit his maistri 
Oueral he raxhild him wit rage. 

\_Gdttingen Ms. : Ouerall he rahut wid gret vtrage ; Trinity Ms. : 
Ouer al he went wif> greet outrage.] 

8. If we turn to the mediaeval encyclopaedists, we find, first, in 
Isidorus, Etym. VII, c. 6 : 

Nembroth interpretatur tyrannus. Iste enim prior arripuit insue- 
tam in populis tyrannidem, et ipse aggressus est adversus Deum 
impietatis aedificare turrem. 
and again, id. XIV, c. 3 : 

In Persia primirm orta est ars magica, ad quam Nemroth [v. 1. 
Nebroth] gigas post confusionem linguarum abiit, ibique Persas 
ignem colere docuit. 

9. Vincentius Bellovacensis, Speculum Historiale (ed. Strassburg 
1473). Lib. 1, c. 61 : 

Primus enim nembroth de filiis cham regnauit super fratres suos. 
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eruditus a ionitho quodam filio noe sapiente .de. quo moyses tacet. 
qui & astronomiam inuenit. & futuros quosdam euentus preuidit. 
maximeque de ortu et occasu quattuor regnorum. de quibus & 
daniel prophetauit. Exemplo vero nembroth cepit regnare iectan 
super filios sem. 

10. Johannes Saresberiensis, Polycraticus, Lib. I, c. 4 : 
De venatica, et auctoribus, & speciebus eius, et exercitio licito 
et illicito. 

Venatores omnes adhuc institutionem redolent Centaurorum. Raro 
invenitur quisquam eorum modestus aut gravis, raro continens, et, ut 
credo, sobrius nunquam. Domi quippe Chironis habuerunt, unde 
haec discerent. Caveri namque jubentur convivia Centaurorum, a 
quibus sine cicatrice nemo revertitur. Quod si historiis, quas suis 
poetae decoloravere figmentis, fides subtrahitur : illi utique credi 
necesse est, quae ex eo quod scripta est Dei digito, irrefragabilem 
apud omnes gentes sortita est auctoritatem. Primus ergo ponitur 
Nemroth robustus venator contra Dominum. Eum reprobum fuisse 
non ambigis, quem omnium doctorum turba condemnat. Traditur 
hie in tantam elationis erupisse vecordiam, ut non vereretur jura 
temerare naturae, quum consortes conditionis, et generis, quos 
ingenuos ilia creaverat, hie addiceret servituti. Tyrannidis ergo 
fastigium in contumeliam creatoris a venatore incipiens, alium non 
invenit auctorem, quam eum qui in caede ferarum, et volutabro 
sanguinis, Domini contemptum didicisset. Coepit enim potens esse 
in terra. Sic namque scriptum est : Eo quod non expectaverit, ut 
acciperet a Domino potestatem. Principium regni eius Babylon, 
dilatatusque est in terram Sennaar, ubi quum tota terra esset unius 
labii, eorundemque sermonum in coelum erecta est turris Babel 
habens lateres pro lapidibus, bitumen pro caemento, non habens in 
fundamento petram ; cuius singulari soliditate structa, omnis aedifi- 
catio in Domino convalescit. At improba temeritas ab unitate prae- 
cisa, linguarum succidit unitatem, et prima confusionem meruit, quae 
in se quam in Deo maluit gloriari. Exivit ab hoc proverbium, Quasi 
Nemroth robustus venator coram Domino, forte quia tantae elationis 
in se extitit, ut nee recentis poena diluvii posset instrui, quin in 
oculis Domini superbiret, et obsequium quod ab homine Domino 
debebatur, sibi contumaciter usurparet ; quum constet quod confu- 
sionem linguarum diluvium antecessit. . . . 

[p. 27] Interroga patres tuos, et annunciabunt tibi, majores tuos, 
et dicent se nusquam sanctum legisse venatorem 
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[p. 30] Nonne reputabis indignum si ad regnum vel ad pontifi- 
ciura venator aspiret? . . . 

11. And after Chaucer, the 'text' is taken up again by Sir John 
Fortescue, Govemaunce of England, ch. II. Whi oon King regneth 
regaliter, and another politice et regaliter. 

Whan Nembroth be myght for his owne glorie made and incor- 
perate the first realme, and subdued it to hymself bi tyrannye, he 
vvolde not have it gouernyd bi any oper rule or lawe, but bi his owne 
wille ; bi wich and for the accomplisshment perof he made it. And 
therfore though he hade thus made hym a realme, holy scripture dis- 
deyned to call hym a Kynge, quia rex dicitur a regendo ; wich thynge 
he did not, but oppressyd the peple bi myght, and therfore he was a 
tirraunt and callid primus firannorum. But holy write callith hym 
robustus venator coram Domino. Ffor as the hunter takyth the 
wilde beste for to sle and ete hym, so Nembroth subdued to hym the 
peple with myght, to haue }>er seruice and thair godis, vsing vppon 
thaim the lordshippe that is callid dominium regale tantum. Aftir 
hym Belus that was first callid a Kynge. . . . 

12. That a man who puts Chaucer on a line with Judas Iscariot 
does not think more charitably of hunting, will not surprise us. And 
so we find the following words in Gascoigne's Liber Veriiatum (ed. 
Rogers 224) : 

[Bethsaida] In domo enim venatorum et in ipsis venatoribus 
sunt plura seepe peccata sanguinaria, sc. voluptas, qua delectantur 
videndo effusionem sanguinis et poenam animalis morientis, et eciam 
in vanis et in turpibus saepe inordinate delectantur ; et rebus suis et 
tempore saepe abutuntur, inferendo mala et nociva rebus et pasturis 
aliorum. Quanto possum in mea recolere memoria, nunquam sc. in 
scriptura, venatorem in bonam partem legi. 

Prol. v. 212. He hadde maad \ fill many a manage 
Of yonge wommen \ at his ozvene cost 

Skeat remarks to this : ' This is less generous than might 
appear ; for it almost certainly refers to young women who 
had been his concubines.' Then Skeat quotes Furnivall as 
to priests' children and meddling with married women, etc. 

This passage certainly does not refer to concubines, but to 
a practice common in Chaucer's time and complained of 
by Wycliffe and others, which consisted in friars giving the 
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blessing of the church (what they had no right to) on run- 
away couples, 'at the highway,' — the 'Gretna Green' 
fashion, practised not by an honest(?) smith, but by dis- 
honest friars ; cf. Romeo and Juliet. I quote from Wyc- 
liffe, 

a) Of the Leaven of the Pharisees, ch. 6 (ed. Mathews, 
p. 20) : 

f>is men my3ten schewe bi seuene 3iftis of }>e holy gost, by mys- 
pendynge of fyue wittis, bi sixe consentis of synne, anH colouringe and 
meyntenynge of alle synnes preue and apert, and namely bi false pro- 
curynge of matrymonye, bi soteltees and queyntese and false bihetynges, 
and fals dyuors makynge, hou pes newe feyned religious ben anti- 
cristis. . . . 

b) Three Treatises (ed. Todd, 32) : 

They makyn many dyuorsis and many matrimonys unleeful bothe 
bi lesynges madd to parties, and by priuileges of ye court. 

c) On 'freres ' procuring of false divorces {not 'marriages ') 
cf. Wycliffe's Order of Priesthood, 176; dyuors bi false wit- 
nesse, Three Things, p. 185. 

From a satirical poem of Chaucer's time I quote : 
Jack Upland's Reply (Wright, Polit. Poems, 2, 55) : 

a) thou and other pseudo 
han marrid hem in the way 

a) We can not make mariage Dawe 

ne pursue no divorse ; 

we wynne not meche money with thes, 

as thi secte [= the freres] doth ful oft 

— lb. 68. 

This last quotation seems to corroborate an explanation of 
Chaucer's enormous satire, hidden in the words 'at his owne 
cost '; that is, 'he did not lose much by it,' 'at his own gain.' 
If the latter words do not mean this, they must be taken, I 
think, in the sense of 'at his own expense,' 'on his own 
account,' 'at his own risk,' 'at his own responsibility.' 
The whole passage was strangely misunderstood by Brewer, 
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who in his Monumenta Franciscana, Preface XL, quotes it 
with the following comment : 

Even in their degeneracy Chaucer, a Wickliffite, and therefore not 
favourable to the friars, notices their encouragement of marriage : 

He hadde made, etc. 
And a little below : 

At yeddynges [weddings] he bar utterly the prys. 

Prol. v. 248. It is not honeste \ it may nat avance 
ffor to deelen \ with no swich poraille 
But al with riclie \ and selleres of vitaille 
And oner al \ ther as profit sholde arise 

In an article of Modern Language Notes, 1890, Vol. V, 
No. 8, I find a statement : 

It is most satisfactory to understand sellers as givers, with Carpen- 
ter. Old English usage suggests this interpretation and Stratmann 
gives sellen as tradere, vendere. 

This sounds very well, but in fact ' sellere of vitaille ' is a 
technical term ; it is the same as ' vitailler,' and is to be met 
with in this sense in early (and late) statutes and other 
official documents. 

I quote here only the following examples : 

a) 13 Richard II Stat. I, c. VIII : 

lestat des vitaillers et hostillers et autres vendours des vitailles. 

b) 23 Edward III, c. 6: 

Item Carnifices Piscenarii Hostellarii Brasiatores Pistores Pulletarii 
et omnes alii Venditores Victualium quorumcumque teneantur huius- 
modi Victualia vendere [not ' sellan ' in the Old English sense any 
more] pro pretio rationabili. 

c) Rotuli Pari. Ill, 508 : 

a. d. 1402 Item priount les Communes q l'Estatut fait l'an XIII 

du regne de darrein Roy Richard, de Vitaillers & Hostellers, & 

autres Vendours des Vitails, soit fermement tenuz & gardes, & mys 

en execution sanz entre enfreinte. 

Ewald Flugel. 
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